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A bumper sticker reads “Jesus is God; Read the Bible.” 

A twenty-something male drives a lifted F-150 with the confederate 
flag flying in the back. 

A teen girl sports a shirt with “not my president” scrawled above 
George W. Bush’s face. 

A doctor drives a Porsche with a license plate that reads “PAINDOC.” 

Symbols are everywhere in this country. There are status symbols that 
declare one person accomplished more just because of an academic de¬ 
gree. There are symbols declaring political or moral beliefs. Then there 
are symbols that do not have any meaning other than to just offend every¬ 
one else. 

In the wake of an upcoming election, the mass advertising to get Bush 
out of office or to make Kerry look indecisive, blinds the masses with 
quick, arrogant catchphrases. A bumper sticker, a shirt, a flag, a license 
plate are all manufactured products and nothing more. 

We have the right to say, wear and do whatever we choose to do because 
we are making a declaration of ourselves. We play the First Amendment 
card because we can. In the meantime, the system of governance we call 
democracy becomes backlogged with a plethora of diverse interests serv¬ 
ing individuals rather than the group. 

The articles, The New Arms Race and Playing Pretend Politics, show 
how diverse interests can often lead to inefficient policy. 

While ability to speak and have an opinion are wonderful, how effec¬ 
tive are those values for the common good? Can individuals who say they 
are working for the common good, distinguish rational conclusions from 
dogmatic assumptions? 

The bands featured in this issue reflect very diverse and sometimes 
polar views and opinions. Bands such as Death March and Asphyxiated, 
are radically political and advocate change through their music. Juxtapose 
these bands with a group such as The Politicians, which stays away from 
politics. 

Then there are bands such as One Big Lie, The Murder of Me and 
The Party Girls who are simply establishing themselves based on their 
own philosophies. 

Whatever their opinions, all six of these bands are unique and right 
relative to the context of their lives. 

With that said, how do we justify laws that are good for everyone? 

German philosopher, Hegel said perfect laws are not possible and that 
history only evolves. Thus, we get better.... One wonders though how 
much better a nation is, when too many voices and opinions are fighting 
against each other rather than working together. When do we shut our 
mouths and just listen? 
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Jf ailing Bomtnoes: 

Is Consolidation of movie 
studios next to fall? 

Sony Corp. announced in mid-Sep¬ 
tember a deal to buy movie studio Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Inc. The purchase cost 
Sony $4.8 billion and was chosen over 
Time Warner Inc.’s offer of $4.6 billion 
to buy out the 80-year old movie studio. 

The purchase is viewed as a precedent¬ 
setting deal by many. MGM would be the 
first movie studio bought by a media con¬ 
glomerate. Thus, the buy could signal po¬ 
tential consolidation of other stand-alone 
movie studios. 

Many in the industry saw the deal com¬ 
ing as the cost to produce movies continues 
to increase. Insiders say MGM’s clout has 
been significantly reduced over the years. 
The MGM of the 1930s and 1940s no lon¬ 
ger exists. 

Much of the decentralization of MGM's 
power, can be attributed to the increases 
of revenue for the major media conglomer¬ 
ates who own companies of more than one 
mass medium. 


S>caretr to ffleatjj --- 

FDA up in arms over kids 
taking anti-depressants. 

According to a Food and Drug Admin¬ 
istration report, children taking antide¬ 
pressants are at greater risk for committing 
suicide. The tests were run at Columbia 
University and included 4,000 children 
between the ages of 6 and 18. The results 
found that incidents of suicidal behavior or 
thinking, doubled when children took an¬ 
tidepressants. 

Questions of improper FDA regulation 
of antidepressants in 1990 caused the first 
wave of advisory panels to discuss the is¬ 
sue. However, no real action was taken. 

Then in March of this year, several par¬ 
ents expressed concern over the drugs’ ef¬ 
fects on their children. In response, the 
FDA ordered the manufacturers of the top 
10 prescribed antidepressants to warn con¬ 
sumers. 

The latest study provided more compre¬ 
hensive evidence of the effects of antide¬ 
pressants. However, critics say the affir¬ 
mative results of the study come too late. 


8 Worker’s ^tgli: 

Taking meth to compel 
sate for look of energy. 

According to the World Health Organi¬ 
zation, global abuse of methamphetemines 
is more than abuse of cocaine and heroin 
combined. Its stigma as just a party drug 
no longer prevails. More and more work¬ 
ers are using the drug to meet the high de¬ 
mands of their work and personal lives. 

One dose can keep a person awake for 
up to 14 hours making the drug appealing 
to many who work late hours or overtime. 
Growing use of methamphetamines is be¬ 
ing seen in construction, sales and retail 
companies, but the overall trend in abuse 
transcends any business sector in the econ¬ 
omy. 

According to the California Bar Assn. 
25 percent of lawyers in drug rehabilita¬ 
tion, are addicted to methamphetamines. 

The entertainment industry is seeing a 
comparable trend: The Entertainment In¬ 
dustry Referral and Assistance Center gets 
one to two methamphetamine abusers each 
day. 
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Hlje J5umbers( ILie 

Big newspaper publisher 
fixes circulation-again.... 

Circulation numbers are important to 
print publications. The figures are indica¬ 
tive of a newspaper or magazine’s reader- 
ship. Circulation is what snares potential 
advertisers and of course, more money. 
The more people exposed to the publica¬ 
tion, the better it looks to advertisers want¬ 
ing to affect as many consumers as pos¬ 
sible. 

Last month, Tribune Co. was forced 
to reduce its circulation numbers of two 
newspapers in New York for a second 
time. The settled advertising claims will 
cost the company as much as $60 million. 

The charges followed an initial $35 
million payment from the first circulation 
correction. Newsday and the New York 
edition of Hoy were both charged by ad¬ 
vertisers for circulation errors. 

According to Tribune, the adjustments 
were decided after audits by the Audit Bu¬ 
reau of Circulation and internal investiga¬ 
tions of the company. 
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ls>top tlje Cartels 

More violence breaks out 
between drug lords. 

Thirteen people were killed over the 
course of three days last month as vio¬ 
lence broke out among local drug cartels 
in Mexico. 

According to U.S. and Mexican of¬ 
ficials, the violence is the result of power 
transfers within the cartels and disputes 
over control of shipping points such as 
Sinaloa. Sinaloa borders the Pacific Ocean 
along the northwest territory of Mexico. 
The port of Mazatlan is the major shipping 
point of Colombian cocaine. 

According to Atty. Gen. Oscar Fidel 
Gonzalez, 268 people have died in Sinaloa 
this year as a result of the battles among 
drug traffickers. 

In response to the problem of cartels 
and corruption of local law enforcement, 
Mexican President Vicente Fox and his ad¬ 
ministration, created the Federal Investi¬ 
gative Agency. The organization works in 
conjunction with the Mexican army to stop 
the violence and illegal trafficking. 


Cellular JReboluttoit 

India sees birth off cell 
phone users take off. 

Within the past 10 months, cell phone 
use in India increased. According to an¬ 
alysts, the amount of revenue from cell 
phones will double this year alone to $6 
billion for the country. 

Currently, 40 million people in In¬ 
dia are using cell phones. However, that 
number is also expected to double by next 
year’s end. 

For a long time, companies were not 
very confident in the Indian market or 
economy. This lack of confidence can be 
attributed to licensing problems, legal is¬ 
sues and other regulations imposed on 
businesses. However, with the Indian gov¬ 
ernment liberalizing many of the licensing 
regulations, many businesses have been 
comfortable enough to begin closing in on 
a virtually untouched consumer market for 
cell phones. 

The number of expected cell phone sub¬ 
scribers is expected to outnumber the land¬ 
lines in India before the end of the year. 
























































iBEW ARMS RACE 


A battle is being waged among American drug companies: More 
and more research facilities and labs compete to increase their 
stockpiles of FDA approved and patented prescription drugs. 



H Issue: Why do Americans 
pay more for their brand name 
prescription drugs in contrast 
with citizens of other coun- 


Resolution in a bottle is being sold to the American consumer at an 
alarming rate. The surge in prescription drug advertisements on tele¬ 
vision that vie for consumer interests and money represents a trend of 
increased power and incomes of drug companies in the United States. 

Prescription drug companies spent $3.1 billion last year in advertis¬ 
ing according to the trade magazine Generic Pharmacy Report. The 
ramifications of the figure include growing interest in topics such as 
cost and Food and Drug Administration [FDA] regulations for the pre¬ 
scription drug market. 

Prescription drugs can be expensive regardless of what health insur¬ 
ance an individual carries. 

According to a study in 2002 by the Life Extension Network, Ameri- 


tries? 
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cans paid more that year for their brand 
name prescription drugs than any other 
nation's consumer group. 

With no cap on drug prices in Ameri¬ 
ca, drug companies maintain a firm grip 
on prices because of the drug patents they 
own. 

A patent means that no other company 
can produce a drug that claims to offer a 
similar treatment as the brand name drug. 
After the patent expires, then the race to 
create a generic product ensues. 

However, approval by the FDA can 
sometimes prove difficult to come by. 

A recent article in The Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal showed how difficult it can be for a 
company to create a generic. Despite the 
expired patent on a drug called Premarin 
(that expired several decades ago), Wyeth 
is still the sole seller of the drug today. 
Few companies have been able to meet the 
stringent standards in reproducing a drug 
that uses a hormone found only in preg¬ 
nant mares. 

Two barriers for approval of a generic 
Premarin were implemented over the 
course of a few years. 

In 1988, Wyeth complained to the FDA 
and said Premarin generic applicants were 
not running thorough safety tests. The 
FDA agreed. 

A switch from urine to blood tests in 
order to prove the efficacy of the generic 
applicants’ drug followed in 1991. 

The market for drugs in the United 
States closely represents Adam Smith’s 
concept of laissez faire in which there is 
no government interference in the market. 
Thus, many Americans are left with the 
alternative of buying from Canadian im¬ 
ports. This results in an irony: A New Jer¬ 
sey-based drug company (such as Pfizer) 
can charge Americans high prices at home 
while shipping the same drug to Canada 
and selling it at a lower cost. 

The Canadian government regulates 
the drug market thus making brand name 
drugs significantly cheaper. The regula¬ 
tions are possible through the Canadian 
Patented Medicine Price Review Board 
[PMPRB]. The board controls the price 
and the price increases of a drug. 

However, most Americans are under the 
wrong impression that all Canadian drugs 
are cheaper than their American counter¬ 
parts. 

In reality, the United States offers the 
most competitive pricing for consumers 
when it comes to generic drugs. Consum- 
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ers who need the product just have to wait 
for a patent to wear off and for a generic to 
be approved by the FDA (which could take 
decades as seen in the Premarin example.) 

The myth that any drug from overseas, 
offers a cheaper price than in the United 
States can prove to be a dangerous one. 
Among those who have raised doubts about 
imported drugs, is the FDA. The FDA ar¬ 
gues against imports for safety reasons as 
the U.S. has no control of the environment 
in which the drugs are being manufac¬ 
tured, packaged and distributed for sale. 

In addition, critics warn the advertise¬ 
ments that make up Internet junk mail 
claiming to have a prescription drug 
available for very cheap, claim to be from 
Canada. In actuality, many of the Internet 
advertisers actually produce their drugs in 
China or India. These are two countries 
with a stigma for selling bad knock-offs. 

In contrast to that argument, many have 
put the FDA’s scope of power under pres¬ 
sure. A drug is only proven to be safe by 
the FDA. However, the government orga¬ 
nization has no say in deciding whether the 
drug comes at a better cost to consumers 
or if it works any better than what already 
exists on the market. 

While many raise alarms about the dan¬ 
gers of importing drugs, many find a dan¬ 
ger inherent in the current system. 

In an effort to make the approval pro¬ 
cess more efficient, the FDA was allowed 
to charge $300,000 from all companies ap¬ 
plying for drug approval. Some say this 
has allowed for too many drugs to enter 
the market, which are later pulled off the 
shelves or receive a warning label telling 
of potential, serious side effects. 

Health care and the prices people pay as 
consumers, seem to be unending subjects 
for debate. Advocates argue legalizing re¬ 
imported drugs from Canada will soften 
the problem of overall high medical and 
health care costs. Critics argue legalizing 
re-imported drugs increases the risk of 
getting sick from not so pure medications. 

Imports seems to be an answer that will 
alleviate costs in the short run. What about 
the long-run? 

Despite both arguments, neither side is 
addressing the cause of high prices, which 
is simply this: Americans would not have 
to resort to buying their prescriptions over 
the Internet from another country, if the 
U.S. market allowed for price controls 
or liberalized restrictions in support of a 
more regulated market. 
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$ LAYING 
PRETEND 



Everywhere one looks in this state, there are election signs of people running for 
local government. Look a little closer and one will see the words “re-elect” on a 
majority of those signs. This means those are incumbents-people running again. 

Thus, election time dictates protocol to make it look as if voters have a choice. 
The only problem is that “re-elect” leaves a burning hole on the idea of democracy, 
and all those glossy signs that required money, leaves one to question whose voices 
are being heard. The same question rises when one looks at the 16 propositions on 
this year’s ballot. 

In the early part of the 20th century, the state used to be known as the progres¬ 
sive state and the legislature was hailed as the most professional legislature in the 
nation. 

Really. 

Other states viewed California’s constitution and political structure as being 
relatively close to a direct democracy through the initiative, referendum and recall 
processes. 

At a time when the men behind the Southern Pacific Railroad, ran the state’s 
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Pete’s Principle: Ev¬ 
eryone rises to their great¬ 
est inefficiency. Look to 
local government for the 
truth in that theory. Once 
labeled the “progressive” 
state, California’s form of 
direct democracy is an ail¬ 
ing system plagued by in¬ 
efficiency. 
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politics, corruption was rampant. Thus, during the Progressive 
era in the early 1900s, Gov. Hiram Johnson and the Progres¬ 
sives implemented the referendum, recall and initiative. 

With enough signatures collected, CA residents have the 
power to block an ordinance or statute, remove from office an 
elected official from office or put a proposition on the ballot. 

In the context of the early 1900s, the .plan reduced corrup¬ 
tion. Thus, the Californian brand of direct democracy was in¬ 
deed progressive in its ability to fit within the political condi¬ 
tions of the 1900s. 

The contemporary political environment mirrors a similar 
problem with businesses and the money that many say dan¬ 
gerously influences policy. Many suggest the initiative, ref¬ 
erendum and recall, must somehow be amended. More spe¬ 
cifically, the initiative process has come to be a major source 
of what textbook author D.H. Lawrence suggests is political 
hyperpluralism in California. 

Lawrence argued there are so many competing interests and 
no superior or majority voice loud enough to actually imple¬ 
ment legitimate, effective policy in this state. Thus, what re¬ 
sults is a ballot full of propositions reflecting the budgets of 
special interests. 

If an individual or group is interested in putting a proposi¬ 
tion on the ballot, they must obtain sufficient signatures. A 
constitutional or statutory initiative requires signatures equal 
to a specific percentage of the votes made in the last gubernato¬ 
rial election. Those figures were 8% and 5% , respectively. 

The process seems easy and would work if people had the 
best of intentions in mind. However, it takes money to gener¬ 
ate adequate signatures. Rarely ever do private citizens have 
the money it would take to draft an initiative and collect signa¬ 
tures, but lobbying firms and political parties do. 

Therefore, the state’s system of “democracy” lends itself to 
the pocketbooks of the wealthy thus perpetuating the problem 
of political corruption. 

On one side, there are Californians who say the rules for an 
initiative should be reformed. Another group blames the legis¬ 
lature for being ineffective. Lobbying groups argue policy has 
made it harder for them to bring their agendas to the forefront. 
Legislators argue lobbyists unfairly take advantage of newer 
legislators. 

Everyone is screaming to be heard, but nothing is getting 
done because power and the people’s voice have become so 
decentralized. 

The extent to which this problem encompasses, surpasses 
more than just the initiative, or just the legislative, executive 
or judicial branches in this state. Realistically, it is unlikely 
the entire political system will give way to drastic reforms. 
Therefore, it seems in the best interest of California politics, to 
reform little by little starting with questioning the initiative’s 
place in the current system of governance. 

Come November, Californians will not only face a ballot 
for president, but 16 propositions unique to state law as well. 
Sixteen is cause for questioning whether policy is being imple¬ 
mented for speedier means of governance and more effective 
laws, or if 16 is representative of a bunch of adylts playing pre¬ 
tend politics and tweaking the system for individual interests. 

California needs an initiative to reform the initiative pro¬ 
cess and then the insanity would cease-or, maybe not. 































if bloated. 


of government waste.... 

tEDfje Banger in 3fank Science 

Wasting money to conclude on matters 
of common nonsense. 

Researchers at Harvard conducted a study and concluded 
that junk food is not a significant variable that increases a 
child’s weight. 

The two-year study included 15,000 children between the 
ages of 9 and 14. Researchers took into account growth spurts, 
activity and inactivity in order to isolate the snack food vari¬ 
able. However, no relationship could-be found between the 
amount of snacks the children were eating and the changes in 
their body weights. 

In fact, in the case of the female participants, researchers 
observed less weight gained when snack foods were in the 
diet. 

Snack food companies such as Kellogg helped fund the 
study along with organizations such as the Boston Obesity Re¬ 
search Center and the National Institute of Health. However, 
federal government agencies appeared to have spent the most 
in funding for this study. 

The obvious irony is that it was the Department of Health 
that promoted the need for spending in 
ments this past spring on the detriments 
foods. 

pulti thimcivith all this money floating around to fund 
junk science, w,e could at least find a cure for cancer or AIDS. 

Ije£e Utofttl ®ot£: 

, k .-.^udenf’loifli loophole creates another 
1 kind of hole costing $1 billion annually. 

About 10 years ago, Congress repealed a law that allowed for 
subsidies worth millions of dollars to go to student loan compa¬ 
nies. Unfortunately, a loophole is still allowing for many com¬ 
panies to continue charging the federal government at a rate 
that costs taxpayers approximately SI billion per year. This 
rate is up four times from the amount that it was three years ago. 

Student loan companies, such as Nelnet, profit from the 
loophole because of monies they collected for student loans 
prior to Congress wiping out the old law in 1993. Nel¬ 
net’s quarterly payments from the government went from 
$4.6 million in June 2002, to $48.7 million this past June. 

•anies offer students lower interest rates, 
their profit margins by charging the fed- 
t an interest rate. However, the rates ap- 
While many students are paying around 3.4 
lers, the federal government is paying a fixed 
as per the loophole in the law. Members of 
to close this loophole, but disagree on the 
f how tightly the loophole should be closed. 
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Latest public policy government ^waate 


Latest' V®****^ 


Snotljer Strike $3gatngt 3KC Srbtne 

A university investigation concluded one of their 
top researchers misspent funds. 

Anton-Culver KiH 
of federal 


Leading UC Irvine researcher, Hoda Anton-Culver 
ed of misusing as much as S2.3 million of federal and state mon~ 
ey that was originally allotted to the school for cancer,, 

According to the university investigation report, the money 
nally intended to find the causes and spread of cancer, was used to pay software 
company KB Quest. Anton-Culver paid KB to synthesize two of 
databases housing cancer cases. Auditors found that Anton-Cul 
similar computer program was being implemented by the state and 
ally be the required registry program. However, she continued 
program with the opinion that KB’s software was better than the st$||f$ program. 
According to the report, Anton-Culver moved funds from ¥1 federal a; 


state monetary awards given to the university, 
to come from the National Cancer Institute, 
spent funds for so long by breaking thi 
little bills and by never signing a form 


ismlmig a Htttle ^onietljing fo .. 

Members of the L.A. County Board of Supeirvisors 
have extra money and spend at their discretion 


Most of the money Nvas found 
She successfully hid the mis- 
severai 


Los Angeles Times writer, Steve Lopez, reported that membeafej^the L. A. 

County Board of Supervisors place the extra monies they receivertcMfun metr,t n , 

i 


offices, into discretionary funds. This money is taxpayers’ money ihijpis pulfc 
these discretionary funds. The money is later used for various pr0j^s|| that; 
determined by the Supervisors themselves without consent from fa&payfcWor 
any sort of regulatory board. 

Supervisor, Zev Yarslavsky donated $1 million to the Disney Concert Hall 
last year. The SI million did not come from his personal funds; it came from his 
discretionary fund. Supervisor Gloria Molinaa^MegjC^A 
can cultural center project with money that cafne frpriflier discretionary fund. 

For fiscal year 2003-2004, Yarslavsky spent $3.17 million, Supervisor 
Mike Antonovich spent $719,828; Supervisor ifvonne Brathwaite BCirke spent 
$657,341; and Supervisor Don Knabe spent $1.26 million-all in discretionary 
funds used per the individual Supervisors’ 
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Foreign Policy magazine created an uproar when an excerpt from political scientist and 
{chairman of the Harvard Academy for International and Area Studies. Samuel P. Huntington's 
book “Who Are We" appeared in the March/April issue. Entitled "The Hispanic Challenge." 
Huntington set out to argue that a singular. American national identity is being displaced due 
to an influx of Hispanic immigrants. Huntington's basic premise resided around his belief 
that at the passing of each day in America, the country seems to become more divided along 
ethnic lines. Visit http://www.foreignpolicy.com to see the full article. 
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Although, there are some major errors in Huntington’s ar¬ 
gument, he was correct in pointing out the cultural divides 
that separate people in this country. As a result of there be- 
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Huntington disparaged over a Hispanic challenge in his 



article. However, realitv dictates the challenge is within ev- 



ervone. Visit the camDus of anv high school in America dur- 
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ing lunch time or recess, and the patterns of division still exist 
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(maybe not as strikingly as several decades ago, but they exist 
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nonetheless.) Black kids choose to sit with black kids. Hispan- 
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ics hang out with other Hispanics.- the same goes for Asians 
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and Caucasians. Segregation by choice is the ugly phrase no 
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one seems to want to discuss or resolve. • 
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Huntington wks right in asserting that there is an inherent 
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The issue of assimilation is part of a larger issue that on— 
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that sharp thpir samppthnio makp-np Stupid cpntimpntc cnch . 



as “Brown Pride” or “whitp trash” scrawl pd on a bathroom 
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stall only draw the dividing lines a little deeper Thus, if peo- 
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V" / 

pie would mpve bevond the stupid lahels of white or black, 
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perhaps understanding would finally occur. 
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The basis of Huntington’s argument that America is losing a 

national identity, should be rejected. 


Th£ math Claim supporurtg his argumerit suited that Arifgri- 

can values afe Anglo-Protestant values heeanse those were the 



predominant values during the founding of this country. He 



'"cfaiwcd lire thirc^u^iifrg this culture ^ Ma¬ 

jority of Hispanics are not assimilating to Americanvalues 



The only reason behind Huntington’s alarmist reasoning is 



fear Throughout ihtj coui^e of Amet'iccitr history, th^ public 

has ,ofien received patterns in various immigrant groups to this 



country with less than positive appeal. First, Americans had a 



piublem wiUi Easteiii Euiopearts COniHigTlVel, and then there 

were tFje laws imposed to lessen the number of immigrants 



from China. 



■■ “HurrtmgtniTs "aigurneiit imrrorethiie hystenc rEflexeyof r Tia- 

, five” persons to the aforementioned groups, and on the papula- 



tion of Hispanics living in America today. He seemed to fear a 

H 

1 ’ 

“cutttne that rs inherently d i fftnei irfrunTtv hurliew as brought tip 

around^ g,ssimply encroaching on what he is accustomed to. 

.#H J 


One of the distinguishing factors about America is that this 

m i 


country-nrvw had a specific iialAdnuf'Tdcitlily because (Ills 

country is made up of people fro'm various ethnic make-ups 


.'w 

with the unifying factor that we are all Americans. Huntington 

■ 

v r 'Y 

digued llitit b^L-aust English is becoming less euiiitiluiiplaec, 

the essence of this country is being lost, which is untrue. Tan- 


1 . . 

1 

guage alone does not define a culture; language alone does not 


1 

It is true a majority of ooliticians mav renresent the ambisu- 



ous “Anglo-Protestant” values that Huntington spoke of as be- 



* ing Ainorican values. Ilowevci, the gioup that makes up poli¬ 

ticians. does not accurately reflect the neonle of this country 



racially or economically speaking. So, to say that America is 



founded un Angk^riuloslanl values Anay bo true at Lho Capitul, 

but it certaiply is not true in reality. 



Huntington’s excerpt ended, “There is no Americano dream. 



There is only tire ^kmcrioan dream cieatcd by an A Aiglo— I’iul- 

estant society. Mexican-Americans will share, in that dream 

i i 

i _ .... I 

r *&■* * 

and in that society only if they dream in English.” The title of 



Huntington s artiole rs 1 he Ilispamc challenge. Hispanic and 

Mexican are not interchangeable adjectives, so it is bevond all 



form of reasoning how this man could end with such a major 

f r r \ 

i j 

t . A 


only enables further division in this country. 



Shame on Foreign Policy for printing the article. 
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in the case of politics, you can vote 
or not vote. Devoid of ideologies, 
Ek\ this band mixes the gritty de- 
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Andy randomly walk¬ 
ing out of, the interview 
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non-confrontational music. 

Perhaps this is because they know their 
music is good. So, why bother pitching it 
during an interview? 

The Politicians six-song EP, “Good 
and Dead,” provides ample evidence 
of these musicians’ talent and creativ¬ 
ity with style reminiscent of The Clash. 

“We are a rock band that uses punk as a 
format,” said guitarist Pete. “I think punk 
is one of the last salvations for rock and 
roll,” - a well said sentiment, which could 
prove true. 

Images of gangsters and an era of deca¬ 
dence come to mind when listening to The 
Politicians. With lyrics like Andy’s, the 
band dangles clever bits of history and the 
idiosyncrasies of everyday life in the face 
of so many other bands who depend on a 
string of empty words to fill their lyrical 
voids. 

“We sing about getting old, drinking 

beer and we sing a little bit about history. 
Historical stuff. One song’s about the 
St. Valentine’s Day Massacre. Everyone 
thinks it’s a love song though. Another 
song is about Jack the Ripper,” said the 
band’s vocalist, Andy. 

The Politicians evolved two years ago 
from a sort of garage band project with 
Andy and Pete playing covers in the ga¬ 
rage with drummer Rob. However, it was 
Rob who persuaded them to stop being a 
cover band. 

“I basically said screw covers. 
Your stuff is good enough,” said Rob. 

“We didn’t know about booking shows. 
We practiced but that was about it. We 
were pretty musically stupid,” added Andy. 

“We were dreamers,” said Pete. “So. 
thanks Rob.” 

Bass player Mike was asked to join in 
January, and band’s lineup was seamless 
and complete pairing the experience of 
Mike and Rob, with the energy of Pete and 
Andy. 

Originally, Mike grew up playing the 
drums. His dad was a drummer in what 
he called the “old school, East L.A. music 
scene.” Later, he took up the guitar because 
it was cheaper and then eventually, learned 
the bass for very pragmatic reasons. 

“There were more openings in bands 
for bass players. 1 probably wouldn't be 
in this band if I were a guitar player,” said 
Mike thinking aloud. 

Drummer Rob has been playing the 
drums for about 14 years and has been in 
bands for 12 of those years. 


“This is my first punk band. Most of 
the other ones I was in were alternative 
or emo. This is a totally new adventure. 
The whole energy is different. The stage 
performance is a whole different story on¬ 
stage. 1 get tired a lot faster; I still think 
I’m kind of learning ” said Rob. 

Andy picked up the guitar around the 
age of 10. “I tried to teach myself Rolling 
Stone. I never really got around to it so 
I was sent to lessons. I pretty much just 
showed up to that. Basically, they want you 
to go home and do these drills. What’s the 
difference between that and school work,” 
he asked. 

“Andy basically showed me how to 
play,” said Pete remembering his start 
in music. “I think we played Nirvana’s 
‘Drain You’ until my mom came out and 
told us to shut up. I did that for awhile, and 
then I kind of just gave up on music. I had 
this naive notion that I was going to make 
up my own music not even understanding 
what it was all about.” 

“The Politicians was just my idea to 
write songs,” said Andy. “You know when 
you’re like 18 and you write a bunch of 
love songs and then you get older and real¬ 
ize things that are important to you?” 

“We came up with the name before the 
political climate of today,” explained Pete 
of the band’s name. 

“It was basically inspired by the roaring 
20s, bootlegging, alcohol-the Prohibition 
Era. It had more to do with prohibition 
of alcohol and who was behind that? The 
politicians,” said Andy in a brisk string of 
speech. 

“Some people listen to music for the 
sake of music. I think we stay away from 
stepping on a pedestal. The name is just 
kind of sarcastic,” added Rob. 

“Basically, we have enough of our own 
problems let alone alienating other people 
with our music,” said Andy. 

“We’re the best unknown band,” said 
Mike laughing. “We have our own label: 
Made to Lose Records.” Well, not really. 
He was just being sarcastic. 

As a result, there’s a bit of charming 
irony in this band. They have an unpreten¬ 
tious knack for getting under one’s skin by 
not flaunting their talent. 

Even more charming is a band that calls 
itself The Politicians, but hesitates to create 
an arrogant stir to make people see things 
their way through the music. It’s classi¬ 
cally cool and, perhaps more revolutionary 
than they think-or, want to be. 
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■+t)ooh, what’s that 
sound? Why it’s Or¬ 
ange County’s One 
Big Lie ready to tak$ 
the world by storm 
making music and 
having fun. 



i ere it not for the sound of Larry’s 
drums and Dave’s bass, the sun 
setting on an industrial section of 
Costa Mesa, would have left behind a barren l^ad- 
scape of wire fences and gray office buildings. 

Inside a small room with little ventilation, were 
the members of Orange County band, One Big 
< Lie. 

Stickers and various band fliers plaster the walls 
£ of this quintet’s practice space. Larry’s drum kit 
i * sits in the right hand corner while two stools are 
loosely slung on the left side of the room. A couch 
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is sandwiched in the middle 
and a desk crowded with pa¬ 
pers and more fliers is by the 
entrance. 

This is the backdrop for a 
band that wants to be taken 
seriously. 

It seems a little chaotic 
inside, visually proving that 
something is in the midst of 
being produced. This made 
lead singer Josh's statement, 
that, ‘Sve're not just some fly 
by night kind of band” a little 
more real upon entering the 
band's studio. 

The members of One Big 
Lie do not obviously fit the 
lazy stereotype synonymous 
with most bands and most 
bands’ downfalls. They have 
plans and the drive to want to 
be taken seriously. 

“This band is definitely 
going somewhere,” said Josh 
with conviction. “We’re not 
just a flash in the pan.” 

However, the band’s 
drummer, Larry balanced the 
assertiveness of Josh's state¬ 
ment and said, “I would just 
love to go on tour. I don’t care 
about the money. I just want 
to see how far we can go.” 

One Big Lie has actually 
come quite a distance from 
the band’s starting point in 
2000. Originally a five-piece, 
the band consists of Josh and 
Larry along with guitarist 
Dave and bassist Ryan. Josh 
and Ryan started the band. 
Larry joined at the end of 
2000, and Ryan came along 
10 months ago. 

Their latest release is an 
EP that came out in May of 
this year. The band also ap¬ 
peared on a couple of com¬ 
pilations and released a self- 
titled debut album in 2001 

“We hadn’t really found 
ourselves,” said Josh of the 
debut album. “It [the album] 
was just us wanting to put 
something down. That CD, 
you can call it immature, pre¬ 
mature.” 

“We rushed that; a lot of 


the writing is different,” ex¬ 
plained Dave. 

The transition from the 2001 
album, to the band’s EP is worth 
mentioning because the overall 
sound has grown up in many 
ways. 

Aside from the shifts in line¬ 
up, the songs on the EP seem to 
have a little more depth lyrically 
and musically. Where the album 
proved to be a jumping off point, 
the EP distinguished itself be¬ 
cause the members of One Big 
Lie created sounds unique to 
this band. 

Where the album proved their 
ability to produce fast, catchy 
riffs, the EP (in only 4 songs) 
showed a wide array of talent. 

It is catchy without being ob¬ 
noxious whereas their freshman 
work seemed catchy while lack¬ 
ing substance. 

They can play fast and faster. 
So, many would say big deal. 
Hundreds of other bands can do 
the same thing. The difference 
is that One Big Lie's music in¬ 
corporates the relative speed of 
their music with the sort of fla¬ 
vor no radio stations are playing 
right now. 

This is obviously a well- 
thought out operation. The bass, 
guitar and drums are all tightly 
integrated with the throaty angst 
of Josh’s voice. 

Perhaps guided by drummer 
Larry’s adage, that, “the slower 
it [the music] goes, the more 
money you make,” One Big Lie’s 
cohesive sound is evidence of 
this band’s desire to play quality, 
fast music rather than sell out for 
the money. 

“There’s only a certain 
amount of money you'll make 
playing punk. Bands like Pen¬ 
nywise or NOFX will never 
make the same kind of money as 
say, New Found Glory. No mat¬ 
ter what, we’ll continue playing. 
We definitely enjoy playing to¬ 
gether,” said Larry. 

Listen to the demo and look 
out for their full-length album in 
December. This band’s music 
proves his comment is no lie. 
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Let the jokes start 
flying: doesn’t Iik4 

pictures. So, Adrian sug¬ 
gested they stand way 
across the street and 
have their pictures tak¬ 
en from there. Singer 
Andy has no experience 
singing in a band, and 
Ray only cares about 
“b”rumming. Forget per¬ 
fection, The Party Girls 
are all for laughing about 
their not so subtle imper¬ 
fections. 


sfParty Girls are a little bit corn} 

Singly funny, completely off tl 
conversation, kind of way. 

For every one band whose members are concerned 
with being successful or turning a profit, there are prob¬ 
ably a handful of bands like The Party Girls. Know the 
type? They are kind of goofy and better at comedy than 
at trying to sell themselves during an informal inter¬ 
view. Example: Insisting this interviewer see the pony 
in Andy’s backyard. 

Listening to The Party Girls is comparable to listen¬ 
ing to a bunch of cartoons (this was written without the 
slightest intent to be patronizing). Because this band 
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can laugh at themselves (and takes ad¬ 
vantage of any opportunity to do so), this 
makes them rather likeable in the face of 
some of the other, more serious bands out 
there who have to have the shiny instru¬ 
ments and follow all of the rules. 

Listening to the members of this 
band is like listening to random banter: 

Andy (with a slight drawl) said some¬ 
thing unqualified. 

Ray said, “Huh?” 

“What,” said Andy. 

“Huh,” said Ray. 

Or, take this conversation between Ray 
and Adrian: 

“KROQ plays a lot of crap. They’re just 
a bunch of phony balonies. They tell you to 
call in and that your vote counts, but then 
when you call and request like the Queers, 
they just hang up on you. That’s my vote, 
you know? I though it counted. I like the 
new station 103.1.” 

“They play like some electric, slow shit. 
I’d rather listen to CD’s in my room. I don’t 
need the fucking radio,” countered Ray. 

“Yeah, you do,” said Adrian. “It tells 
you if you’re on time.” 

“Oh, yeah, I’m going to turn on the ra¬ 
dio and be like “oh, Kevin and Bean’s over. 
I’m late.’” 

Aside from these impromptu conver¬ 
sations, it is hard to decipher whether the 
members of this band are indeed an active 
band. 

The three do play instruments. Ray has 
been in five bands and has been playing the 
drums since he was 5. 

Andy, originally from Missouri, took 
a music appreciation class. “We yelled 
‘Wasp’ a lot and that was pretty much it,” 
he said. He knows how to play the guitar, 
but his background in singing is limited to 
karaoke nights at bars. 

As for Adrian, “I’m not a very good 
bass player. I’m not going to lie. You can 
put that shit.” 

The Party Girls produced one full- 
length CD with 14 songs; their last practice 
was about a year ago; and Andy is their re¬ 
cently found singer (who was replaced on 
the same day of the interview when their 
former singer packed up and left). 

The question remains, are The Party 
Girls a real band? Bass player, Adrian in- 
sited they are legitimate. 

“We took a one year break. Ray was 
living in Lancaster. That’s life. It can't be 
all perfect. We can’t be all emo about it,” 
said Adrian. 

True. Life and bands can't “be all per¬ 



fect” and The Party Girls slapstick ap¬ 
proach to their band is indicative of a lot m 
of bands today who are fun to listen to but 
remain low on the radar because they do# 
not waste a lot of energy in making them-l 
selves perfect. 

The band’s music is a combination of 
old Ramones style music in that it is sim¬ 
plified rock: basic chords and catchy chf 
ruses. Of course, the members add th< 
spin of humor on the subtle realities of liffen 
Song such as “Manwhore,” “Emo Girl” 
and “Back on the Fram” are indicative of 
this band’s call to very basic and brief mu- J 
sic with nothing too serious. 

Yes. The typo on “Fram” is inteftiona 
(the song is supposed to be “Back |>n thi 
Farm”.) Just before printing the 
covers, Adrian noticed the typo but 
ed to leave it there. 

Upon picking up the album, oi 
also notice that Ray will forever 
Party Girls “brummer.” 

Perhaps what makes this band: 
anyone’s time, is that despite their 
chatter and joking, the comedy is all! 
surface. They use all of the idioci 
things that would make other peopj 
barrassed, to their own advantage, 
of course, is what makes them inte 
rather than bland and characterless 
ten and talk with. 

They just want to play music in 
of their friends, and that is pretty much 
Sure, a label deal would be nice, but real¬ 
istically, is that ever going to happen a] 
should they even care? The resoundi 
answer is a who cares attitude. 

“The only reason I joined, was to m 
a fucking bag of cash,” Andy said sarca: 
cally. 

“We’re just normal people like e 
one else. We’re just a little different,’ 7 si 
Adrian. 

When asked what makes them 
ent from any other band, Ray pro® 
summed it up best when he said rlptj 
is unique about The Party Girls. “It 
the same chords over and over aj 
added bluntly. 

Well, maybe that is not completely! 
to say. The Party Girls are differe: 
that they prove bands do not and should 
not have to be perfect. Their parent%4id 
not buy them equipment to impres^jpe 
with to blend into a homogenized ntdsid 
scene. They are a reminder that mu|ic is 
music. It is not the way a band dresses*, 
looks or even spells the words “farm” or 
“drummer.” 
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raber one: The Murder of Me is not 


■<^in you say “punk- 
core?” -Talking shop 
with the talented mu¬ 
sicians behind the 
so-not-a-trendy-emo 
band, The Murder of 
Me, on anything but 
that awful “e” word. 


talk would 


around the band, 
hurt singer Gabe’s ears. 

“I don’t like the word emo. It sounds too trendy,” he 
said. 

Fact number two: The Murder of Me plays to kill. 
Really, they are an audio assault to reckon with. 

“We go crazy onstage-not like other bands that just 
stand there,” said guitarist Luis. See that picture up 
above? That blur is the band (if that’s any indication of 
their energy levels.) 

This band’s music is as intense as it is melodic. 
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While many shutter at the mention of 
“melodic” music as the mark of “selling 
out," this band makes it work. Instead of 
sounding like wallflowers yelling mean¬ 
ingless sentiments, this band is strikingly 
creative in their blend of music. 

So, how should The Murder of Me be 
explained in categorical terms? 

“We started out as a punk band,” 
explained Gabe, “but now everybody has 
their own 
influences. 

Now, we 
say that we 
sound like 
a punk- 
core band. 

Dude, I’m 
so gonna 
copyright 
that if it 
doesn’t ex¬ 
ist.” 

“Is that 
even a 
genre,” 

Luis 
dered. 

Sure 
Why not? 

After 
all, it is 
hard to 
place a 
band such 
as The 
Murder of 
Me into 
a spe¬ 
cific music 
category 
because 

are notjFTVIlHIHHHPJft 

like anyone-not 

even the contemporary bands they tend to 
list as their influences (among those bands 
are Thrice and Thursday.) 

While the vocals are an assault of gut¬ 
tural screams and sung with haphazard de¬ 
cisiveness (like many screamo bands), the 
guitar riffs and drumbeats are meticulous 
blends of intricate musical genius. This 
band packs a punch of talent in all of their 
songs. 

Thus, The Murder of Me has a harder 
edge than their radio popular peers in the 
so-called screamo/ “punk-core” genre. 
While the band may want to stay away 


rom the trendy emo scene, their music is 
an obvious evolution of emo (just as emo 
was an evolution of punk) when people put 
some creative thought in their work. 

The lyrics are not the tiresome collu¬ 
sion of love and heartache. Instead, the 
band members write lyrics in mockery of 
those subjects. 

“I like to write very sarcastically, so I 
make fun of love and death and al 1 of the stuff 


I ex¬ 
press myself, but it still comes out very 
‘emo,’” laughed Gabe. 

Formerly called Me vs. Nixxon, the 
change in singers, was cause for the band’s 
name change. 

After the departure of their original 
singer, Gabe (the band’s former guitarist) 
switched to vocals. Ruben is on drums, 
Luis and Adrian are guitarists and Alex 
plays bass. 

The first show The Murder of Me played 
was in a battle of the bands event which 
Killspeed Entertainment (a talent manage¬ 
ment company) promoted. The Murder of 
Me tied for first place and signed a 4-year 
contract with Killspeed. 


“They liked us. Then they asked us to 
sign our souls away, and we agreed,” said 
Gabe jokingly. 

Currently, The Murder of Me has a 
demo out entitled, “The Abuse of Power. 
“It’s just kind of saying don’t let people 
push you around,” said Gabe of the demo’s 
title. “I have this saying: The abuse of 
power is due to lack of resistance. That’s 
kind of where that came from?’ 

“It 

was our 
first 
time 
paying 
for re¬ 
cording. 
So, we 
didn’t 
want to 
do a lot 
takes. 
So, we 
came 
up with 
hand 
sig¬ 
nals,” 
said 
Ruben 
who 
com¬ 
mented 
the 
hardest 
part of 
record¬ 
ing was 
paying 
$25 per 


Obviously, this band is d e f i - 
nitely not lacking any sort of resistance to 
falling in line with the monotony of. an in¬ 
dustry oversaturated with trendy fads. 

“Something always happens to Gabe. 
His strings will pop (when he played gui¬ 
tar), his wireless will go out, his strap 
would break. He is cursed by the llorona,” 
said Luis. 

“True. I’m cursed,” said Gabe. 

Oh, come on now! If he was really 
cursed, The Murder of Me would sound 
like just another random, “emo” band. 

Clearly, they do not. Perhaps, he should 
chalk up the bad luck to all of that high en¬ 
ergy at The Murder of Me’s highly intense 
concerts. 
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WA- The presi¬ 
dent announced his 
plan* yesierdav to 
send another thou- 
sandPtroops to fight a 
growing insurgency 

According to the 
President's f§ff press 
secretary. the 4ns ur¬ 
gency has remained 
consistently per¬ 
sisted in shooting 
down troops and 
other armed* siailied 

forcfETfj 

According to ci¬ 
vilians, the violence 
has growing cha¬ 
otic <ptd 4 jwefns the 
army has no struc¬ 
tural organization 

This is not a real 
news article, ^o. 1 
hope fair file 
whogj|ev«| 
ing&i,pi 
not obtaining 
view* of the Vorld" 
from da*completely 
falstfwmrsblmb 



PHOTOS COURTESY OF DEATH MARCH 
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NEW AGENDA 


■ From talking about 
the biased nature of 
the media, to their 
thoughts on an ille¬ 
gal war in Iraq for oil 
money, the members 
of Death March pro¬ 
test the idiocies of this 
country-making an in¬ 
terview at big, corpo¬ 
rate Starbucks just a 
little bit ironic. 
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lot of trash talking went on outside of a Garden Grove 
Starbucks with much of it being directed at Death March’s 
'drummer, Paul, who vocalist Chris aptly called “miracle 
boy.” Despite the compliment, it was muttered with a smirk. 

Later, bassist Rob told Paul to “shut up ball” after Paul asked about 
band pictures to which guitarist Mat added laughing they have a pic¬ 
ture of Paul playing drums where he looks like a gerbil. 

“It’s ‘cause he’s small,” Chris said in defense of the jokes. 

“Oh, yeah. We left practice to come here today and I was the 
only one sweating,” Paul muttered with disinterest as everyone else 
laughed. 

Funny stuff. 

Funny how with all the joking, this band (which also includes a 
second guitarist, Michael aka “Gonzo” who remained relatively quiet 
during the interview) manages to find time to practice and make mu¬ 
sic, but they do and it’s good music with a meaningful message. 

Their music is so good, this young group of musicians has built up 
not only a local following, but interest from as far as New York. 




















On a more serious level however, Death 
March is as critical of the government, as 
any band can get. However, where most 
bands simply shout screw the government 
and then praise drinking and partying, the 
members of Death March are on a consis¬ 
tent roll with detailed explanations of why 
they feel the way they do about the govern¬ 
ment, the media and many other issues. 

“We’re really against the war. Our sym¬ 
bol is soldiers marching off to war,” said 

Chris immediately into the interview. 

“I came up with the name [Death March] 
from when the Japanese used to make their 
prisoners march across the desert and they 
died without food or water,” added Paul. 

Most of the songs are indeed political 
with Chris and Mat writing the songs’ lyr¬ 
ics which discuss antiwar sentiments, po¬ 
litical corruption and media bias. 

Chris referred to many of Bush’s ac¬ 
tions as ‘“backdoor shenanigans.’ The 
corrupt war in Iraq for oil money. The war 
itself isn’t a bad thing. It’s how' he went to 
war. He could have taken more diplomacy 
towards it.” 

“The whole point is,” Paul added, “you 
go to war for a reason-not for oil in the des¬ 
ert.” 

Those are very strong sentiments a lot 
of bands are mouthing off these days. Just 
to distinguish this band from others how¬ 
ever, Death March’s members are actually 
involved in causes at a level many would 


find commendable no matter what their 
political philosophies may be. 

They played a benefit concert around 
the corner from the Starbucks the inter¬ 
view was held at called “Save the Scene.” 

“It w^as just to get everyone to stop fight¬ 
ing over cliques. We tried to get everyone 
together,” said Chris about the incessant 
fighting between the Garden Grove and 
Santa Ana music scenes. 

Ironically though, fights broke out dur¬ 
ing the concert causing damage. 

The members of Death March also 
helped raise money during another con¬ 
cert for the cause Punks Fighting Poverty, 
which helps feed the homeless. 

“Every punk band has one strong mes¬ 
sage to generate reforms,” said Chris. “I 
mean, look at the French Revolution. They 
[the revolutionaries] told the government 
to piss off. They killed everyone. Now. 
they have democracy. I guess you could 
call them punks....” 

“It’s the whole idea of fighting for what 
you believe in,” added Paul of what punk 
means to them. 

Unfortunately, mainstream culture 
places such a negative stigma on punk as 
being severely antisocial through the fash¬ 
ion. 

“Kids look at that stuff on MTV [the 
punk fashion] and dress based on that. 
Then parents hear their kids saying ‘fuck 
the government.’ So, then parents say, ‘oh, 


I don’t w'ant my kids listening to punk,” 
said Mat of the common misconception 
that punk is a complete movement away 
from government. 

“Anarchy and then peace,” Mat added. 
“People who believe only in anarchy don’t 
understand that without government, no 
doubt about it, they'd be dead:’ 

Death March has been around trying to 
send its message advocating a wake up call 
for change. Although, the band disputes 
on just how long they have been getting 
the message across. Someone said they are 
nine months old. Someone else insisted 
Death March is more than a year old. 

Despite the minor discrepancy, accord¬ 
ing to Chris, Death March has revamped 
its “band plan.” They are going to practice 
two times per week, have a new song every 
week and get a lot more shows. However, 
Chris tacked on that they're just “too lazy” 
to get shows. 

“We’ve had a lot of problems with pro¬ 
moters ripping us off. Plus, pay to play. I 
mean, that’s stupid. I have to pay out of my 
own pocket to play in front of my friends,” 
questioned Chris. 

“They should pay us to play,” said Paul. 

Highly passionate and opinionated, 
no one can accuse the members of Death 
March for being apathetic or unaware of 
the current state of the world. 

Yes, clubs should start paying these five 
for their shows. 
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sphyxiated’s new album “Surviving 
the Massacre” can be viewed on a 
dual level. In one respect, this band 
worked ultra-hard to put out this album and sur¬ 
vived every possible detour a do-it-yourself band 
might encounter. In another respect, the album title 
is fair warning of this band’s politically-charged 
tone. 

With Gangrene Greg(g) playing guitar and 
singing, John Burnout doing bass and vocals and 
Cris (aka Donk) doing drums and vocals, this San 
Jose trio makes their love for music and desire for 
change, evident on this album. 

After six months of what Greg categorized as 
“hell and stress,” the band is releasing their al¬ 
bum. “Surviving the Massacre,” which is available 
through http://www.catchphrazerecords.com/ (a 
good resource for peace punk, crust and anarcho 
distribution and is user friendly according to the 
band!) 

Asphyxiated’s latest release is a combination 
of Anarcho-infused punk and in your face lyrics 
shouted to the tune for a positive revolution. It is 
this band’s sincerity, rather than anger, that makes 
them so appealing and distinct. Asphyxiated, 
serves as perhaps another reminder that it is never 
too idealistic or far off to care or believe that change 
is possible. 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF ASPHYXIATED 


A detailed 
conversation 
with the band 
Asphyxiated 
on their so¬ 
cio-political 
music, re¬ 
vealed more 
voices ready 
for some 

radical 
chang¬ 
es to 
the sta- 
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So, who thought up the album title? 

We choose that title because we have sur¬ 
vived the massacring of the world through 
our generation, and other generations have 
as well. But, nothing really seems to be 
getting better, so we decided that fit. It’s 
funny the world isn’t blown to hell and 
non-existent at this point after all its been 
through, but like they say, history repeats. 
But, the world is not gonna repeat itself 
once we wreck it all. 

Can you detail what you guys expe¬ 
rienced along the way to making this 
album? I know for starters, that you 
(Greg) said you collected cans.... 

Donk: We turned everyone’s garbage into 
a CD. We went around the neighborhood 
and collected people’s cans. 

Greg: Yeah, the can collecting thing was 
a good idea. We collected cans from our 
ex-bass player, Zach’s, apartment complex. 
The last time we attempted to go, some 
good citizen of Los Gatos came out and 
started memorizing the license plate on my 
car and said he was gonna call the cops if 
we didn’t leave. So, that was the last time 
we did that, which was about 3 months 
ago. But, basically, the experience was a 
stressful one. It was everyone’s first time 
recording on a serious, professional level 
and everyone was confused about how to 
go about things, and I am just really fuck¬ 
ing picky in general about stuff. 

John: We spent one 14 hour day mixing 
the whole thing. Usually mixing is spread 
out over a few days, but we had to get it 
done. So, it was do or die. 

Do you believe in the Parental Advisory 
label placed on CDs? 

Donk: No. Music is a creative expres¬ 
sion. 

John: No. Freedom of speech. That would 
be a violation of the First Amendment. 

Some bands that I’ve interviewed, really 
don’t give a fuck about getting famous, 
getting signed or making money. Then 
there are other bands who are so sure 
they are going “to make it big” and want 
so desperately to be recognized. Those 
are two extremes. Where does Asphyxi¬ 
ated fit in on that spectrum? 


Donk: We would like for a lot of people to 
hear our music, but money and fame are 
not an issue for us. 

Greg: As for bands that are so sure they 
are gonna make it big, don’t count your 
eggs ‘til they are in the basket. We do this 
‘cause music is our passion. 

John: We are in it for the music and mak¬ 
ing friends. 

I noticed on the pure volume site, some¬ 
one entered in that you’re from “Anar- 
choville.” I also noticed that same state¬ 
ment on your web site. Care to comment 
on why you wrote that? Does this band 
embrace anarchy? If so, why? 

John and Donk: We wouldn’t consider 
ourselves anarchists, but we do embrace 
the ethics and ideals of true anarchism- not 
Hot Topic’s idea of an A with a circle that 
is safety pinned to a shirt. Anarchy cannot 
be bought at the mall; it’s based on ideas 
and theory. 

Greg: I put that, sorta as a joke. We are 
not from Anarchoville; there is no such 
place as Anarchoville, actually. I think I 
just said that ‘cause we are the only band 
from around the San Jose area that plays 
that style. 

What is your take on the current state 
of politics? 

Donk: George W. Bush is a moron and 
someone should assassinate him and his 
whole racist, Republican family. 

John: War propaganda worked for Hitler 
too. 

Greg: I would have to say it’s a pretty big 
mess, man. If Bush gets re-elected, me and 
John want to move to Canada haha. People 
should have enough fucking sense to real¬ 
ize we are all headed for the grave if that 
right-wing, war monger is re-elected. 

You guys eat a lot of vegan products and 
I see that Greg and John are vegans. 

On Cris’s profile, it says he likes to eat 
chicken, so I don’t know if that makes 
him a vegan (although, a vegan once told 
me that chicken is okay). Anyhow, what 
I’m getting at is, why have all of you em¬ 
braced those sort of food habits? Were 












you brought up that way? 

Donk: is vegetarian. 

John: is vegetarian, but tries to eat vegan. 

I care about animals a lot, so that’s why I 
turned veggie. 

Greg: is vegan. Some people are real mo¬ 
rons on vegetarian ethic and vegan ethic. 

I have heard people say that eating fish is 
vegetarian. I just care alot about the en¬ 
vironment and animals as well. And, none 
of us were brought up vegetarian, or had 
those ideals in any one of our households. 

Greg, you stated “fuck mainstream cul¬ 
ture” on your bio page and I was just 
wondering if you could elaborate on 
that. The only reason I ask is because 
punk music, and I suppose rock music 
in general, has always been a target of 
public figures such as Tipper Gore (who 
want to shape policy that will somehow 
limit the rights of artists) and a lot of 
the messages in underground music get 
generalized by many adults/politicians 
as being anti-social. A lot of people just 
say, people in bands are targeting the 
youth to believe in the whole “fuck ev¬ 
erybody” approach to life. What do you 
say in defense of your comment? 

Greg: Well, I read a while back that Tip¬ 
per Gore (A1 Gore’s wife) in 1985 actually 
brought about PMRC (the Parents’ Music 
Resource Center) over night, and brought 
it to the national media scene. She was 
apparently outraged at “porn rock” and 
all this sexually explicit music. I guess 
PMRC allows the little parental advisory 
labels to be on recorded media we buy at 
the record store, but if you notice only ma¬ 
jor label records have these things on the 
labels, as songs about fucking women and 
other such sexist appeal has no place be¬ 
ing in punk rock. PMRC’s goal is to clean 
up raunchy lyrics and suggestive album 
covers in the music industry. Now, album 
covers depicting women on them are obvi¬ 
ously used to boost sales of records, which 
is fucked up. But I think that PMRC was 
backing this suggestive album cover shit, 
because they don’t want little kids seeing 
them and what not- not because it’s sexist 
and using women to sell products. It just 
shows where Tipper was going with this in 
the first place. 

As for “fuck mainstream culture,” I am 
just tired of all the hype, and fakness. Peo¬ 


ple need to get their heads out of the sand. 

I think so many people lead fake lives and 
are so into themselves. They’re so wor¬ 
ried about catching the latest episode of 
“Friends,” more than they are about pollu¬ 
tion or the homeless person that lives un¬ 
der the bridge, 3 blocks from their house. 

I also hate mainstream culture because of 
the way it attacks our individuality, telling 
us we need to by these beauty products and 
wear this deodorant. Someone came up 
with the clever idea that it’s proper to smell 
good and look “right” to cash in on our in- 
securites. After all, this country is based 
on capitalism. 

In addition Greg, you also say that 
you’re into “working for a better tomor¬ 
row.” I hate to get too idealistic, but I 
just want to ask all of you if you think 
that through music (real music that’s 
not hyped up and all about money), that 
change for the better is possible? 

Greg: Yes, I do think it is possible. If we 
put our hearts into it, we can change soci¬ 
ety’s blights. When you intertwine money 
into revolutionary music, all the meaning 
has been lost because you are trying to fight 
greed with greed. It makes no sense. You 
can’t beat the system by supporting the sys¬ 
tem. 

Cris, why do you hate Campbell? And, 
is your comment about polishing studs 
so you can be the Casualties, meant to 
be sarcastic? 

Donk: To start off, Campbell is a place that 
I just don’t like. I am not gonna say I hate 
EVERY SINGLE PERSON! But, most of 
the kids there, that I have met anyways, 
seem to be more worried about getting 
drunk outside the show than watching the 
bands. They are elitists who gain pleasure 
out of being pricks. As for the Casualties, 
fuck those fashion punk, Oi Oi, lip sync¬ 
ing jerks. That statement was intended to 
be ridiculously sarcastic. The Casualties 
are making punk rock (even the ethics and 
beliefs) something that can be purchased. 
Also, they lip sync. No lie! The bassist 
John will back me up on that. We saw it! 

Any additional comments? 

Thank you Kari for doing this interview, 
and thanks to everyone who has helped 
us along the way and to Dave for helping 
us make this CD happen. Peace and love 
ya’ll. 







OBSERVATION 

Show review 


PULLET TREATMENT 
HOUSE OF BLUES, ANAHEIM 
OCTOBER 4, 2004 


When the curtain was pulled away, there stood the mem¬ 
bers of Bullet Treatment kind of unassuming- an image that 
quickly dissolved after the four began playing. Their music 
just came crashing down on the audience. It was cool. It was 
fast (even faster than on their album.) It made everyone forget 
that earlier that evening they had to listen to a girl sing Avril 
Lavigne, or the Worst Band Ever (yeah, that’s their real name- 
enough said.) 

Bullet Treatment performed live for the first time and 
worked up a performance that made them distinct from the 
other talent acts that night. 

Despite the Monday evening spot and the 11:25 p.m. stage 
time, the members of Bullet Treatment had one of the clean¬ 
est performances. This, of course, is funny considering they 
practiced for only about an hour a few nights before the show. 
However, if fans haven’t already figured it out yet, that sort of 
spontaneity is part of what keeps Bullet Treatment’s music so 
full of energy. 

Singer, Matt, belted out songs such as “Salvation” and “Pa¬ 
thetic” - his body rigid almost as if he was in a trance at times. 
The music came pounding out with furious brevity. Singer 
Richie (from the band Cut Shallow switched with Matt at one 
point and sang a cover of the Descendents “I’m Not a Punk” 
song and then Matt switched with him to finish the set. 

The whole success behind this band’s music is that although 
it seems as if listeners are being hit with auditory chaos, there’s 
an underlying melody and point. Bullet Treatment is not one 
of those ridiculous bands who make a lot of noise for nothing. 
The riffs, the beats, the lyrics-it all fell together in a kind of 
spontaneous succession. 

The only problem that night? Bullet Treatment’s time on¬ 
stage seemed way too short. The odds of another show coming 
together for this band with the rotating line-up, are unfairly 
stacked against one another. 

Oh well, the show was worth it, and the band’s album “What 
More Do You Want” offers ample stimulus to feel the energy 
for those who missed the concert. 

What more could anyone want from a band? 
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CONCERT CALENDAR 

Concert dates, prices and times are subject to change. 


* 




THE POLITICIANS, 

HIT BY A SEMI, THE ^ 
DEFENSE: Liquid Den ^ 
(5061 Warner Ave^Hun- 
tington Beach); $7; 9p; 

21 + 


LAST FALLING 

tyjnder Binders 
j/Tempe, AZ); $7; 
III ages 


EMBER 


V THE HAVOC, 
RIVER CITY 
FflBELS, 7SHOT 
SCREH&MERS: 

Tfi^Showease 
9 * ' Theatre (Corona, 

• i.i -CA); $8adv./$9dr. 

. 06 


mW 
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PRETTY GIRLS MAKE 
GRAVES, DEATH CAB 
FOR CUTIE: The Glass 
House (Pomona, CA); 
$18; 7p 


THE POLITICIANS, 
SLAB, MADl^RADE: 

Friar Tucks(540E. 
Foothill Blvd. Pomona); 
Free; 9p; 2U 

- mm - ifllMi t W mma mmSKmm 


DEMENTED 
ARE GO, THE 
ROCKETZ: 

The Doll Hut * 
(Anaheim, CA); 
7:30p '+ 


BONECRUSHER: 

The Anarchy Library 
(Downey, CA); $5; 9p; 
21 + * 


19 


LAST FALLING: The 

Cooler Lounge (Las Ve£ # 
gas, NV); $5; 21 + 

* 

Roadhouse Casino*’ 
(Henderson, NV); $6, 

$4 w/ student iff; all 
ages 


MURDER JUNK¬ 
IES, THE ORPHANS, 
DRINKERS PURGATO¬ 
RY, KILLER DREAM¬ 
ER: Jhe Doll Hut (Ana- 
heirrvCA); $8 


29 


THE RENASCENT, 
DESPERATION SQUAD, 
CAPULET: 51 Bucking¬ 
ham (Pomona, CA); 7p; 
all ages 


ULL ELSE FAILED, 
>ED GEIN, LOFTUS, 
AMARANTH AND 
CANCER COLLI¬ 
SION: The Show¬ 
case Theatre (Coro¬ 
na, CA); $8adv/$9dr. 
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ECEMBER 

03 


02 . 

VINYL SOLUTION 

PRESENTS*PUNK 
AND DISORDERLY 
THURS[fl#S: Fitzger¬ 
ald’s (Hugpington 
B^ch); 9p-1a. 

12 


10 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS, OUT¬ 
BREAK, WITH OR WITHOUT** 

YOU: The Showcase Theatre^, 
(Corona, CA); $8; 7:30^ 


STRUNG OUT: The 

Glass House (Po¬ 
mona, CA); $14; 7p 


THE ADOLESCENTS: 

The Glass House (Po¬ 
mona, CA); $13; 7p 

THE QUEERCORE 
TORE W/ DOMINATRIX, 
TRIPLE CREME, fhE * 
DEAD BETTIES, JA(| 
10 QUEEN, SUGARPUS 
51 Buckingham (Poifio- 
na, CA); 7p; all ages 


23 . 


26 


BUCKINGHAM 
*• UNPLUGGED: 

gi- 51 Buckingham 
(Pomona, CA); 
7p; all ages 


BLANK LABEL, 
PUMPS: 51 Buck¬ 
ingham (Pomona, 
CA); 7p; all ages 


CONTACTS 

Interested in any of the bands featured in this issue? Check out their Web 1 
more information, shows and merch. ▼ I 

ASPHYXIATED www.geocities.com/asphyxiatedband 
CATCHPHRAZE DISTRIBUTION www.catchphrazerecords.com/y 
DEATH MARCH www.myspace.com/deathmarch 
ONE BIG LIE www.onebiglie.com 
THE PA4RTY GIRLS www.myspace.com/thepartygirls 
T,f^£ POLTICIANS www.thepoliticians.net 
^t EIVIURDER OF ME themurderofme.com _ 

TISSUE 3 ©UT 01/03 
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* 3 OUT OF 3 MEMBERS OF THE PARTY GIRLS 
SAIDl&I^W'l IS a GOOD READ! 

SO, WHY NOT BE FEATURED IN A FUTURE ISSUE? DROP A 
LETTFR OF INTEREST TO 



















